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THE CENTENARY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


By CHARLES EvANS HUGHES 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE AT PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 
30, 1923 

Foreign policies are not built upon abstractions. They are 
the result of practical conceptions of national interest arising 
from some immediate exigency or standing out vividly in 
historical perspective. When long maintained, they express 
the hopes and fears, the aims of security or aggrandizement, 
which have become dominant in the national consciousness 
and thus transcend party divisions and make negligible such 
opposition as may come from particular groups. They inevit- 
ably control the machinery of international accord which 
works only within the narrow field not closed by divergent 
national ambitions or as interest yields to apprehension or 
obtains compensation through give and take. Statesmen who 
carry the burdens of empire do not for a moment lose sight of 
imperial purposes and requirements. When a balance of 
power is deemed essential to national security you can not 
conjure it away by any form of words. The best of diplomatic 
instruments, the conference, has no magical potency to dispose 
of these strongly held national convictions. 

We are fortunate in our detachment from many difficulties 
and dangers which oppress the imagination of other peoples, 
but we should resist the tendency to indulge in self-praise. 
When we have a clear sense of our own interests, we are just 
as inflexible as others. The great advantage we have had is 
that, coming to independence in a world afflicted with the 
long rivalries of military powers, the traditions of conquest, 
and the dreams of empire, we sought simply the assurance of 
freedom, and our national instinct has been opposed to 
aggression and intervention. The Monroe Doctrine was the 
embodiment of this sentiment. Through the one hundred 
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years since its announcement, despite the strife of parties and 
opposing convictions as to domestic issues, it has been a uni- 
fying principle, contributing not only to our security and peace 
but to our dignity and prestige as a Power capable of thus 
asserting and maintaining a vigorous independent policy. The 
attitude of American statesmen toward this Doctrine, with 
few exceptions, has been that expressed in the familiar words 
of Daniel Webster: “I look on the message of December, 1823, 
as forming a bright page in our history. I will neither help to 
erase it or tear it out; nor shall it be by any act of mine blurred 
or blotted.” 

The anxiety to escape the toils of European politics and 
intrigues was early manifested. John Adams in 1782 wrote in 
his diary, “‘ ‘You are afraid,’ says Mr. Oswald today, ‘of being 
made the tools of the Powers of Europe.’ ‘Indeed I am,’ says 
I. ‘What Powers?’ said he. ‘All of them,’ said I. ‘It is obvious 
that all the Powers of Europe will be continuously maneuver- 
ing with us to work us into their real or imaginary balances of 
power. . . . Indeed it is not surprising; for we shall very 
often, if not always, be able to turn the scale. But I think 
it ought to be our rule not to meddle.’ ’”’ We were not isolated 
and could not be. The European Powers were at our doors; 
their conflicts had embroiled the New World from the be- 
ginning. There was no thought of escaping constant dealings 
with these Powers, whose rivalries menaced our peace, but 
upon what basis should these dealings be had? We had the 
choice of seeking the protection of alliances, or the more diffi- 
cult course of maintaining independence. With splendid 
courage no less than with profound wisdom the Fathers chose 
the latter course at once conserving our safety and enhancing 
our influence. It was the choice of an infant nation, but of a 
nation conscious of the promise of its influence as a World 
Power. 

This was the admonition of the Farewell Address: ‘“‘Observe 
good faith and justice toward all Nations. Cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. . . . The great rule of conduct for 
us, in regard to foreign Nations, is, in extending our commer- 
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cial relations, and have with them as little political connection 
as possible. . . . Europe has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence, she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concern. Hence, therefore, it must 
be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collisions of her friendships, or enmities. . . . Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?”’ 

As our paramount interest dictated abstention from partici- 
pation in European politics, so it also required that the 
machinations of foreign Powers should not have increased 
opportunity here, and when the independence achieved by 
the Spanish colonies in this hemisphere was threatened by the 
imposing combination of European sovereigns, styled the 
Holy Alliance, this correlative policy found emphatic expres- 


‘sion in Monroe’s message: “We should consider,” said he, 


“any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European Power we have not interfered and shall not inter- 
fere. But with the governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and have maintained it, and whose independence 
we have, on great consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European Power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.’’ And on the same occasion, in response to 
Russian pretensions, it was announced with equal emphasis 
“that the American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by any European Powers.” 

These are the two points of the Monroe Doctrine. The most 
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significant circumstance connected with the form of the 
declaration of the non-intervention principle was that it was 
made by the United States alone. The British Foreign Secre- 
tary, George Canning, had proposed a joint declaration with 
Great Britain, and this was favored by both Jefferson and 
Madison. But, with the advice of John Quincy Adams and 
in view of the fact that Great Britain had not recognized the 
new Republics, Monroe decided upon a separate declaration 
on our sole responsibility and joined with it the statement 
of the non-colonization principle, which not only had not 
been suggested by Canning, but was wholly opposed to his 
views. 

It is not my intention to repeat what I have said in a recent 
address with respect to the Doctrine but rather, restating its 
true content, to inquire as to its place in the scheme of the 
foreign policies of the United States as a World Power in the 
cwentieth century with respect to the region of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Far East, to Europe, and to this hemisphere. 

Certainly, after one hundred years, there should be no 
hesitancy in defining what we mean by the Monroe Doctrine 
and this, despite those critics who seek to disparage it by 
professing to be unable to understand it, and those prophets 
of a new era who would thrust it aside, and those zealots who 
would use it as a convenient warrant for any sort of action 
they may favor in this part of the world, is, after all, not a 
very difficult task. In the original declaration there were, 
as I have said, two points stating the opposition of this Gov- 
ernment, first, to any action by European Powers to extend 
their system to this hemisphere, or to any interposition by 
them for the purpose of oppressing or controlling the destiny 
of the new American republics, and, second, to the future 
colonization by European Powers of the American continents. 
In all that has been said or done since the declaration of 
Monroe it can be regarded as modified in only two particulars. 
What was said with Europe exclusively in view must be 
deemed equally applicable to all non-American Powers; and 
the opposition to the extension of colonization was not 
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dependent upon the particular method of securing territorial 
control, and, at least since Polk’s time, may be deemed to 
embrace opposition to acquisition of additional territory 
through transfer of dominion or sovereignty. Neither of these 
modifications changes the Doctrine in its essentials and it 
may thus be summarized, as I have elsewhere stated, as being 
opposed (1) to any non-American action encroaching upon 
the political independence of American States under any 
guise, and (2) to the acquisition in any manner of the control 
of additional territory in this hemisphere by any non-Ameri- 
can Power. How does the Doctrine thus defined stand in the 
present scheme of American policy? And by policy I do not 
mean the proposals of any party or group, but those principles 
and aims which have been supported either by definite action 
of the Executive within his authority or of the treaty-making 
power, or by a sentiment so preponderant and long cherished 
that it may be called the opinion of the country. The changes 
of one hundred years in population, extent of territory, and 
developed resources, and our military potency are obvious 
enough and need no recital. But have the changes altered our 
policy or has it become inconsistent with the Doctrine? 

In relation to the Pacific Ocean and the Far East we have 
developed the policies of (1) the Open Door, (2) the main- 
tenance of the integrity of China, (3) cooperation with other 
Powers in the declaration of common principles, (4) coopera- 
tion with other Powers by conference and consultation in the 
interests of peace, (5) limitation of naval armament, and (6) 
the limitation of fortifications and naval bases. 

The Empress of China, fitted out by Robert Morris and 
others, sailed to Canton in 1784, and by the year 1805 thirty- 
seven American vessels cleared for that port. In 1843 Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State, instructing Caleb Cushing as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China, 
said: ‘‘You will signify, in decided terms and a positive man- 
ner, that the Government of the United States would find it 
impossible to remain on terms of friendship and regard with 
the Emperor if greater privileges or commercial facilities 
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should be allowed to the subjects of any other Government 
than should be granted to citizens of the United States,” 
Most-favored-nation treatment was secured in the Treaty of 
1844, with respect to which Caleb Cushing said: ‘“Thus, what- 
ever progress either Government makes in opening this vast 
Empire to the influence of foreign commerce is for the common 
good of each other and of all Christendom.”’ Thus was laid 
the foundation for the policy of the Open Door, or equality of 
opportunity. When the great Powers took advantage of the 
weakness of China to obtain spheres of interest in order to 
facilitate exploitation and to restrict free commercial inter- 
course, this Government, through Secretary Hay, sought to 
establish by international accord the principle of the Open 
Door, and with this to obtain the recognition and preservation 
of the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 
Despite many obstacles, caused by the disregard of profes- 
sions and the desire to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by the progressive disintegration of China, this 
Government continued earnestly to press these principles, 
and at the recent Washington Conference the postulates of 
American policy were taken out of the unsatisfactory form 
of diplomatic notes and, with a more adequate and explicit 
statement, were incorporated into a solemn international 
engagement, signed by the nine Powers especially interested 
in the Far East. This Treatv has been ratified by all but one 
of these Powers, and it is hoped that ratification by that 
Power will not be long deferred. 

While the diplomatic exchanges between the Powers, in 
which the Open Door policy was fully accepted, were not, of 
course, satisfactory and later became largely ineffective, they 
were so strongly supported by public opinion in this country 
as to make it clear that while we eschewed alliances we were 
ready to join in declarations of common principles where this 
method of cooperation would supply the best means of attain- 
ing the desired object. This was again illustrated by the 
resolutions adopted at the Washington Conference. 

Again, through the Four-Power Treaty between the United 
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States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, which is to continue 
for ten years and thereafter subject to termination on twelve 
months’ notice, we have established another form of coopera- 
tion with regard to insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean. It is provided that if any 
controversy arises between any of the parties out of any 
Pacific question which can not be settled by diplomacy, with 
regard to their rights in relation to these possessions and 
dominions, they shall invite the other parties to the Treaty 
to a joint conference to which the whole subject will be re- 
ferred for consideration and adjustment. Also, if the rights 
sought to be safeguarded by the Treaty are threatened by the 
aggressive action of any other Power, the parties shall com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive 
at an understanding as to the most efficient measures to be 
taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the 
particular situation. In giving assent to this Treaty the Uni- 
ted States Senate made the reservation, which in no sense 
departed from the intent of the Treaty, that it should not 
be regarded as a commitment to armed force, or alliance, 
or obligation to join in any defense. Thus we have definitely 
adopted the policy for the protection of our insular posses- 
sions, and for the preservation of peace in the Pacific region, 
of conference and consultation with other Powers. 

Limitation of naval armament has manifest relation to our 
policies in the region of the Pacific Ocean and the Far East, 
but it has, of course, a much wider scope and expresses our 
strong desire to avoid extravagant outlays and the competi- 
tion in armament which is provocative of war. In the pro- 
posals which our Government made to this end we were 
carrying forward an American principle which as early as 
1794 Alexander Hamilton recommended for application to 
the Great Lakes and which was so applied in the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817. It had been the desire of our Government 
that the project of reduction or limitation of armament which 
failed in the First Conference at The Hague in 1899 should be 
taken up in the Second Conference in 1907. And we then 
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considered this matter, and we still consider it, so far as land 
armament is concerned, as ‘‘unfinished business,’ to use the 
phrase found in the instructions to our delegates at the 
Second Hague Conference. 

Further, in support of this policy we were willing to agree to 
certain defined limitations as to fortifications and naval bases 
in the Pacific Ocean, maintaining for fifteen years, or until 'the 
end of the year 1936, and thereafter subject to termination on 
two years’ notice, the status quo with respect to fortifications 
or naval bases in the Philippines and Guam. This was suffi- 
ciently emphatic with respect to our non-aggressive and peace- 
ful intentions in the East, and yet it merely confirmed the 
policy of Congress, which has never had the intention of 
fortifying either the Philippines or Guam. As indicative of 
this phase of our policy with respect to these possessions, 
which we acquired as the result of the Spanish War, let me 
repeat what Senator Lodge said in the course of the debate 
in the Senate on the recent naval treaty. With respect to 
Guam, he said: ‘‘We took that island in the Spanish-American 
War. . . . We have had so little interest in the island that 
we have never passed a line of legislation in regard to it or to 
provide for its government or to make any provision about it 
at all. . . . We have never fortified it, and nobody would 
vote to spend money in fortifying it.’’ With respect to the 
Philippines, he said: ‘“The Philippines will be in exactly the 
condition in which they now are and have been ever since 
they were taken. . . . We shall never fortify them. It would 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars to fortify them. . . . We 
are not going to do it.”’ 

How do these policies in the region of the Pacific Ocean 
square with the Monroe Doctrine? Is there any inconsistency? 
Has our entrance into this region as a World Power of first 
rank led us to violate our traditions? Manifestly not. We 
fought the Spanish War to put an end to an intolerable nui- 
sance at our very door, and to establish and make secure the 
independence of Cuba, not to override it. And as a conse- 
quence of victory in that war we acquired distant possessions, 
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but not with the purpose of making these a basis for encroach- 
ing upon the territory or interfering with the political inde- 
pendence of the peoples of the eastern nations. In safeguard- 
ing the integrity of China, in securing equality of commercial 
opportunity, in endeavoring to forestall efforts at exploitation 
and aggression, in seeking to remove suspicion and allay 
apprehensions, and in enlarging through assured tranquillity 
the opportunities of peaceful commerce, we have been pursu- 
ing under different conditions the same aims of independence, 
security, and peace which determined the declaration of 
Monroe. 

With respect to Europe, our policy has continued to be in 
the phrase of Jefferson: ‘‘Peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” We 
entered the Great War, not violating our tradition, for the 
cause of liberty itself was at stake. We have emerged from 
the war with the same general aims that we had before we 
went in. Though victors, we have sought neither territory nor 
general reparations. Our people have borne their own burdens 
and in large part we are bearing the burdens of others. We 
are not seeking to dictate to Europe or to deprive anyone of 
rights. But we do desire peace and economic recuperation 
in Europe. We contributed our arms in the interest of 
liberty and to destroy the menace of an autocratic power, but 
not to secure the economic prostration of a vanquished people. 
We have the deepest sympathy with the people of France; 
we warmly cherish their ancient friendship. We desire to see 
France prosperous and secure, with her wounds healed and 
her just demands satisfied. We desire to see a united and 
prosperous Germany, with a will to peace, making amends 
to the full extent of her power and obtaining the appropriate 
rewards of her labor and skill. We wish to see an end to the 
waste of military efforts and the easing of the burdens of 
unproductive expenditures. We wish to see the fires of hatred 
quenched. It is because of these earnest desires that we have 
hoped, as was stated in the recent communication to the 

sritish Government, that the solution of the present grave 
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problems would be sought in fair and comprehensive inquiry 
in which all interested might participate and which would be 
inspired by the determination to find means to restore the 


productive activities through which alone reparations can be 
paid, and to give opportunity for the reasonable contentment 
and amicable relations of industrious peoples through which 
alone peace and security can be assured. 

The bitter controversy which followed the war showed with 
what tenacity we still hold to the principle of not meddling 
in the political strife of Europe. It is true that the spread of 
democratic ideas and the resuiting change in Governments 
have removed the danger of organized effort to extend to this 
continent the European “political system” of 100 years ago. 
But Europe still has “a set of primary interests’’ which are 
not ours. As Washington said: “She must be engaged in 
political controversies the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concern.”’ Unity in war did not avail to change 
the divergent national aims and policies in peace. It is not 
that our interests may not be affected injuriously by such 
controversies. That was true in the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Monroe; indeed the effect of changes and 
developments is that we are far better able to bear such in- 
juries today than we were then, as is sufficiently illustrated by 
our sufferings during the Napoleonic Wars. But it was, despite 
such injuries, the abiding conviction that we had better bear 
these ills than suffer the greater evils which would follow the 
sacrifice of our independent position. We still hold to that 
view. The preponderant thought among us undoubtedly is 
that our influence would not be increased by pooling it. The 
influence that is due to our detachment and impartiality 
could not long be maintained if we should substitute the rdle 
of a partisan in European quarrels, and the constant efforts of 
propagandists have brought vividly before us the fact that 
where: the direct American interest is not clearly- perceived 
foreign controversies afford abundant opportunity for the 
play among us of intense racial feeling. What was true in 
Monroe’s day is even more true today in view of our vast 
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population drawn from many countries and reproducing here 
the conflicts of European interests. It is not to our interest 
to adopt a policy by which we would create or intensify divi- 
sions at home without healing divisions abroad. And it must 
be always remembered that the moral force of our expressions 
depends upon the degree of the preponderance of the senti- 
ment behind them. Each group intent upon the assertion of 
its own demands forgets the equal insistence of others. But 
when ail is said, there is still no doubt of our desire to be 
helpful in every practicable way consistent with our inde- 
pendence and general aims. We have poured out our wealth 
without stint both in charity and investment and the impor- 
tant productive enterprises undertaken abroad since the war 
have been supported by American capital. The difficulties 
which beset Europe have their causes within Europe and not 
in any act or policy of ours. 

Generally, our policies toward Europe may thus be sum- 
marized: We are still opposed to alliances. We refuse to 
commit ourselves in advance with respect to the employment 
of the power of the United States in unknown contingencies, 
We reserve our judgment to act upon occasion as our sense of 
duty permits. We are opposed to discriminations against our 
nationals. We ask fair and equal opportunities in mandated 
territories as they were acquired by the Allies through our aid. 
We desire to cooperate according to our historic policy in the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes which embrace 
the policy of judicial settlement of such questions as are jus- 
ticiable. It is our purpose to cooperate in those varied humani- 
tarian efforts which aim to minimize or prevent those evils 
which can be met adequately only by community of action. 
For example, we are at this moment leading in the effort to 
put a stop to the abuse of narcotic drugs. We strongly sup- 
port, as our recent action has shown, international conferences 
where the conditions are such that they afford an instru- 
mentality for the adjustment of differences-and the formula- 
tion of useful conventions. We seek to aid in the re-establish- 
ment of sound economic conditions. In short, our cooperation 
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as an independent State in the furtherance of the aims of 
peace and justice has always been and still is a distinctive 
feature of our policy. 

There is plainly no inconsistency between these policies 
and the Monroe Doctrine. Our position as a World Power 
has not affected it. The question is whether that Doctrine 
is still important under changed conditions. The answer must 
be in the affirmative. The fact that the intervention of non- 
American Powers in this hemisphere is not threatened at this 
moment can not be deemed to be controlling. The future 
holds infinite possibilities, and the Doctrine remains as an 
essential policy to be applied wherever any exigency may 
arise requiring its application. To withdraw it, or to weaken 
it, would aid no just interest, support no worthy cause, but 
would simply invite trouble by removing an established safe- 
guard of the peace of the American continents. 

While retaining the Doctrine, we should make every effort 
to avoid its being misunderstood. If its import has been 
obscure, it is largely because it has often been treated as 
though it were our sole policy in this hemisphere, and as 
though every action bearing upon our relation to our sister 
Republics must be referred to it. Attempts to stretch the 
Doctrine have made it in some quarters a mystery and in 
others a cause of offense. Treating the Doctrine as a catch-all 
has not only given rise to much unnecessary debate but has 
been harmful to our just influence by arousing fears of latent 
possibilities of mischief and affording opportunities to those 
few but busy persons who are constantly seeking to foster a 
sentiment hostile to this country. 

By correct definition of the Doctrine, I do not mean a 
statement in advance of every application of it. That, of 
course, as in the case of any principle, would be quite impos- 
sible. The important thing is the understanding of the prin- 
ciple itself. It should be recognized that the Doctrine is only a 
phase of American policy in this hemisphere and the other 
phases of that policy should be made clear. It would not be 
entirely correct to say that the Doctrine is merely negative, 
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for it is a positive declaration that certain action on the part 
of non-American Powers in relation to this hemisphere will be 
regarded as dangerous to our peace and safety and as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition. But the Doctrine 
is a principle of exclusion. Both with reference to the declara- 
tion as to non-intervention and to that as to extension of 
territorial control, it aims directly at the exclusion of inter- 
position by non-American Powers. In recognizing these 
limitations of the Doctrine, we do not detract from its impor- 
tance; it gains rather than loses by such clarification. The 
principle of exclusion embodies a policy of self-defense on the 
part of the United States; it is a policy set up and applied by 
the United States. While the Monroe Doctrine is thus dis- 
tinctively a policy of the United States maintained for its 
own security, it is a policy which has rendered an inestimable 
service to the American republics by keeping them free from 
the intrigues and rivalries of European Powers. The same, or 
similar, principles might, of course, be set up and applied by 
any or all of our sister Republics, and it is believed that each 
of them would be benefited by having such principles as a 
definite part of her foreign policy. We have always welcomed 
declarations by other American States as to their determina- 
tion thus to safeguard their independence. We have also been 
gratified at the acquiescence in these principles by European 
Powers. 

But fully recognizing the value of the Doctrine, it still 
remains true that it simply states a principle of opposition to 
action by non-American Powers. It aims to leave the Ameri- 
can continents free from the described interposition, but it 
does not attempt to define in other respects our policies within 
this hemisphere. Our affirmative policies relating to our 
own conduct in relation to other American States, and not 
merely our policy with respect to the conduct of non-American 
Powers, should be clearly envisaged. Those affirmative pol- 
icies, while distinct from the mere principle of exclusion set 
forth in the Monroe Doctrine, are not inconsistent with that 
Doctrine but rather constitute its fitting complement. 
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First—We recognize the equality of the American repub- 
lics, their equal rights under the law of nations. Said Chief 
Justice Marshall: ‘“‘No principle of general law is more uni- 
versally acknowledged than the perfect equality of nations. 

. . . It results from this equality that no one can rightfully 
impose a rule upon another.” 

At the first session of the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, held in Washington in the early part of 1916, the 
° ° . . q . 
jurists representing the American ,republics adopted a declar- 
ation of the rights and duties of nations. This declaration 
stated these rights and duties ‘‘not in terms of philosophy or 
of ethics but in terms of law,” supported by decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The declaration set 
forth the following principles: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and to con- 
serve its exstence; but this right neither implies the right nor justifies 
the act of the State to protect itself or to conserve its existence by the 
commission of unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that 
it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to develop itself 
without interference or control from other States, provided that in so 
doing it does not interfere with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other 
nation belonging to the society of nations, and all nations have the 
right to claim and, according to the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States, “‘to assume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined bounda- 
ries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its territory, and all 
persons whether native or foreign found therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled 
to have that right respected and protected by all other nations for 
right and duty are correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all 
to observe. 

It can not be doubted that this declaration embodies the 
fundamental principles of the policy of the United States in 
relation to the republics of Latin America. When we recog- 
nized these republics as members of the family of nations we 
recognized their rights and obligations as repeatedly defined 
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by our statesmen and jurists and by our highest court. We 
have not sought by opposing the intervention of non-Ameri- 
can powers to establish a protectorate or overlordship of our 
own with respect to these republics. Such a pretension not 
only is not found in the Monroe Doctrine but would be in 
opposition to our fundamental affirmative policy. 

Second—It follows that it is a part of our policy to respect 
the territorial integrity of the Latin American republics. 
We have no policy of aggression; we do not support aggression 
by others; we are opposed to aggression by any one of the 
Latin American republics upon any other. 

Fortunately, however, under present conditions, there is no 
reason to apprehend such aggression. History shows that 
boundary disputes not infrequently give rise to action which in 
reality is ofjan aggressive character but is sought to be justified 
by territorial claims. There are but few of these controversies 
still open in Latin America. Argentina and Chile resolved 
their boundary dispute by arbitration. The boundary con- 
troversy between Argentina and Brazil was also submitted 
to arbitration and the decision has been loyally carried out. 
Chile and Peru have found it possible, and we were privileged 
to give the aid of our good offices in the matter, to provide for 
the submission to arbitration of the questions which have 
long vexed their relations growing out of the Tacna-Arica 
controversy and the Treaty of Ancon. There are a few minor 
boundary questions in Latin America, but there is no reason 
to doubt that they will be disposed of peacefully. It is believed 
that no aggression is threatened in Latin America. 

Third—States have duties as well as rights. Every State 
on being received into the family of nations accepts the obliga- 
tions which are the essential conditions of international inter- 
course. Among these obligations is the duty of each State to 
respect the rights of citizens of other States which have been 
acquired within its jurisdiction in accordance with its laws. 
A confiscatory policy strikes not only at the interests of 
particular individuals but at the foundations of international 
intercourse, for it is only on the basis of the security of property 
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validly possessed under the laws existing at the time of its 
acquisition that the conduct of activities in helpful coopera- 
tion are possible. Each State may have its code of laws in 
accordance with its conception of domestic policy, but rights 
acquired under its laws by citizens of another State it is 
under an international obligation appropriately to recognize. 
It is the policy of the United States to support these funda- 
mental principles. 

Fourth—It is the policy of this Government to make avail- 
able its friendly assistance to promote stability in those of our 
sister republics which are especially afflicted with disturbed 
conditions involving their own peace and that of their neigh- 
bors. It is the desire of the United States to render this 
assistance by methods that are welcomed and which are 
consistent with the general policies above stated. For exam- 
ple, in the case of the Central American republics, it has 
been our constant endeavor, in the interest of the maintenance 
of their integrity and sovereignty, to facilitate by our good 
offices such agreements between themselves and such mea- 
sures of security and progress as will favor stable and prosper- 
ous conditions. This has been the object of the conferences of 
Central American republics, and at the last conference, held 
in Washington in December, 1922, an important advance was 
made. It is not too much to say that if the treaties and con- 
ventions then formulated and signed are ratified and carried 
into effect there will be no probability of further serious dis- 
turbances in Central America, and these republics, favored 
with vast natural resources, will enter upon an era of tran- 
quillity and will enjoy opportunities of almost unlimited 
prosperity. 

In promoting stability we do not threaten independence 
but seek to conserve it. We are not aiming at control but 
endeavoring to establish self-control. We are not seeking to 
add to our territory or to impose our rule upon other peoples. 

Fifth 


settlement of difficulties between the Governments in this 


The United States aims to facilitate the peaceful 


hemisphere. This policy has had notable illustration in our 
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own relation to our neighbor on the north, the Dominion of 
Canada, which is justly proud of its position in “the commun- 
ity of nations known as the British Empire.’”’” We have a 
boundary with Canada, including that of Alaska, of about 
5,500 miles unfortified. Through arbitration we have dis- 
posed of such serious controversies as those relating to the 
Behring Sea fisheries rights, the Alaska boundary, and the 
North Atlantic coast fisheries. We have an International 
Joint Commission for the purpose of investigating and report- 
ing upon questions relating to boundary waters and other 
questions arising along the boundary between Canada and 
the United States. Our one hundred years of peace furnish a 
shining example of the way in which peoples having an inheri- 
tance of bitterness and strife have been able to live in friend- 
ship and settle all their differences by peaceable methods. 

With respect to the Latin American republics it is our 
policy not only to seek to adjust any differences that may arise 
in our own intercourse but, as I have said, to extend our good 
offices to the end that any controversy they may have with 
each other may be amicably composed. We are seeking to 
establish a Pax Americana maintained not by arms but by 
mutual respect and good will and the tranquilizing processes 
of reason. We have no desire to arrogate to ourselves any 
special virtue, but it should constantly be recognized that 
the most influential and helpful position of the United States 
in this hemisphere will not be that of the possessor of physical 
power but that of the exemplar of justice. 

In connection with this aim, it is gratifying to note that the 
treaties between the United States and other countries provid- 
ing for commissions of inquiry, in the interest of full investiga- 
tion and consideration of causes of difference before resort to 
hostilities, and the similar treaty concluded in February 
1923, between the United States and the republics of Central 
America, formed the basis of the conclusion at the Santiago 
confe rencef for a general treaty for the submission to com- 
missions of inquiry of controversies arising between the 
American republics. 
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Sixth—In seeking to promote peace, as well as to aid in the 
reduction of unproductive expenditures, this Government 
has sought to encourage the making of agreements for the 
limitation of armament. Through our treaty with the great 
naval powers we have limited our capital ships, and we have 
voluntarily reduced our land forces. One of the treaties nego- 
tiated at the Central American conference provides for the 
limitation of armament on the part of the Central American 
republics. At the recent Santiago conference it was not 
possible to reach an agreement between the other Latin 
American States upon this subject, but undue importance 
should not be attached to this failure. I have recently pointed 
out that whether we have regard to the total active armies in 
the world, or to the total organized forces in the world, we 
have in this hemisphere, including the United States and 
Canada, but six per cent. of the whole. Moreover, the dis- 
cussion at Santiago did not reveal points of view that must 
be considered to be utterly irreconcilable. On the contrary, 
it may be hoped that in the fortunate absence of all causes of 
serious controversy, and for the purpose of avoiding unneces- 
sary outlays, a basis of agreement to limit armament may yet 
be reached. 

Seventh—The policies which have been described are not to 
secure peace as an end in itself, but to make available the 
opportunities of peace; that is, to open the way to a mutually 
helpful cooperation. This is the object of the Pan American 
conferences. These will be increasingly helpful as they become 
more and more practical. The object is to create the oppor- 
tunity for friendly contact, to develop a better appreciation 
of mutual interests and to find particular methods by which 
beneficial intercourse can be aided. This bears directly upon 
the facilitation of exchanges, the protection of health, the 
promotion of education and commerce and the developing of 
all the necessary agencies for disseminating information and 
for improving?means of communication. With peace assured 
and apprehensions allayed, it will inevitably be found that 
there is less diversity of interest than had been supposed and 
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that there is an ever-widening opportunity for working 
together for the common good. 

Eighth—It should also be observed that in our commercial 
relations the United States is seeking unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment in customs matters. Prior to the 
beginning of the present year preferential tariff rates had for 
about twenty years been conceded by Brazil to certain im- 
ports from the United States. This had been an anomalous 
feature of our tariff relations, since the general policy of this 
Government has been neither to give or to seek customs 
preferences. In view of the adoption of the tariff act of 1922, 
section 317 of which authorizes the President to declare addi- 
tional duties upon the products of any country that may dis- 
criminate against the commerce of the United States, it was 
felt that this Government could not longer with consistency 
ask the Brazilian Government to grant to goods of the United 
States rates which were lower than those which were accorded 
to similar imports from other countries. In making known, :n 
January last, its determination no longer to seek the renewal 
of preferential treatment, this Government explained to the 
Government of Brazil, that its policy henceforth would be to 
seek from Brazil as well as from other countries, treatment for 
goods from the United States as favorable as might be ac- 
corded to the products of any third country. Notes have been 
exchanged with Brazil embodying this policy. The Govern- 
ment is contemplating the negotiation of new commercial 
treaties with Latin American countries or the modification of 
existing treaties in harmony with the most-favored-nation 
principle, excepting, however, as in the case of the exchange of 
notes with Brazil, the special treatment which the United 
States accords or hereafter may accord to Cuba, in view of our 
special relations with that republic, and to the commerce 
between the United States and its dependencies and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. Not only does the Monroe Doctrine not 
mean that the United States has a policy of seeking in the 
‘atin American republics economic advantages denied to 
other countries but it is not the general policy of the United 
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States to seek preferential rights. The commercial treaties 


which it is proposed by this Government to negotiate with the 
Latin American countries are, with respect to the principles 
involved, substantially like those which it is sought to nego- 
tiate with European Governments. 

Ninth—We have certain special policies of the highest 
importance to the United States. 

We have established a waterway between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans—the Panama Canal. Apart from obvious 
commercial considerations, the adequate protection of this 
canal—its complete immunity from any adverse control—is 
essential to our peace and security. We intend in all circum- 
stances to safeguard the Panama Canal. We could not afford 
to take any different position with respect to any other water- 
way that may be built between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. Distrbances in the Caribbean region are therefore 
of special interest to us not for the purpose of seeking control 
over others but of being assured that our own safety is free 
from menace. 

With respect to Cuba, we have the special interests arising 
from our treaty and our part in the securing of her inde- 
pendence. It is our desire to see her independence not weak- 
ened but safeguarded and her stability and prosperity assured. 
Our friendly advice and aid are always available to that end. 

I have sketched briefly these affirmative policies of the 
United States in this hemisphere. We rejoice in the progress 
of our sister republics and at the enhanced prosperity which 
is at their call. The Monroe Doctrine stands, as it has always 
stood, as an essential part of our defensive policy, but we are 
no less but rather more interested in the use of the opportunity 
which it created and has conserved. We desire no less than 
they themselves the independence, the peace and progress of 
all the American republics, and we seek to enjoy to the fullest 
extent pc yssible the blessings bestowed by the spirit of confra- 
ternity, those mutual benefits which should result from our 
intimate association and our common political ideals, 
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AMERICAN COOPERATION FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


By DAvip JAYNE HILL 


Great interest has been justly awakened by the princely 
award offered by Mr. Edward W. Bok for the best “practic- 
able plan by which the United States may cooperate with 
other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world.” 
This award will, without doubt, inspire much serious thought 
on this subject by the American people, and prove of incal- 
culable educational value. As a preliminary to the formula- 
tion of any plan, it is desirable to consider: 

1. The constitutional limitations under which the Govern- 
ment of the United States must act; 

2. The relations of the United States to the existing ma- 
chinery for maintaining peace; and 

3. The extent to which the United States should be es- 
teemed responsible for the peace of the world. 


1. THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS UNDER WHICH THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES Must Act 

It is essential at the very beginning of a discussicn con- 
cerning the cooperation of the United States with other na- 
tions for any purpose, to take note of the fact that there are 
certain definite limitations to the powers of action possessed 
by the Government of the United States. These limitations 
arise 

(a) From the fact that all the powers of the Government 
of the United States are delegated powers; 

(b) From the fact that the responsibilities imposed upon 
the Government of the United States by the Constitution, 

1 Reprinted by permission from The Saturday Evening Post, Octo- 
ber 27 and November 3, 1923- Copyright 1923 by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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from which all its powers are derived, are not interchangeable 


or transferable; and 

(c) From the lessons of experience, which teach that the 
peace of the world is best secured by abstaining from inter- 
vention in a military sense for the settlement of the quarrels 


of other nations. 
POWERS OF GOVERNMENT DELEGATED 


It is an axiom of American constitutional law that the 
Government of the United States does not possess the quali- 
ties of a sovereign, but is the delegated agency of the sovereign 
people for the purposes set forth in the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The pretense sometimes put 
forth that the will of the Government of the United States is a 
sovereign will, is based upon the assumption that the whole 
content of sovereignty was conveyed in the organization of 
this Government, which is contrary to the fact. 

The powers of government, in the case of the United States, 
having been expressly delegated, and all others having been 
expressly reserved to the states or to the people, every officer 
of the United States, by his oath cf office to support and de- 
fend the Constitution, is bound not to transcend the powers 
constitutionally accorded to him. An attempt by a portion 
of the electorate to intimidate him, by creating in his mind 
the impression of a strong popular movement for some super- 
constitutional action which if not obeyed might remove him 
from office, would be not only a blow to organized representa- 
tive government but so far as it became effective would 
amount to the subversion of it. 


THE PURPOSES OF GOVERNMENT 


Among the purposes for which the Government of the 
United States was ordained and established, the peace of the 
world was not included or contemplated. This fact does not 
prohibit every form of cooperation with other nations for the 
attainment of this object, but it has a decisive bearing upon 
the character of the means to be employed in case such coop- 
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eration is undertaken. It plainly excludes the employment for 
this purpose of agencies clearly designed for other definite 
and designated objects. Moreover, in order to give “the peace 
of the world”—taken in its wide sense of “universal peace”— 
any status whatever among the objects aimed at in the Pre- 
amble to the Consititution, it is necessary to assume that the 
expression “the general welfare” is susceptible of so wide an 
interpretation that “universal peace” may be comprehended 
in it. 

It is, no doubt, under this rubric of “the general welfare” 
alone that the Government could discover in the Constitution 
authority to cooperate with other nations for so remote and 
abstract an object as “the peace of the world.” Even so, this 
cooperation could not be claimed as a constitutional mandate, 
but as an activity which a peace-loving people would approve 
not as a legally imposed duty but as a transcendent human 
obligation. 

It is, however, necessary in this connection to consider 
that, though some kind of cooperation with other nations for 
this object may be desirable and in all respects legitimate, 
there is no warrant for appropriating powers of government 
expressly delegated for the national defense to the quixotic 
adventure of imposing “universal peace.” 

There are four forms of power which are in danger of being 
perverted from their normal constitutional use, and of being 
employed to secure, not the national objects for which they 
were intended but the purely abstract conception of “the 
peace of the world.” These are the war power, the taxing 
power, the commerce power and the drafting power for invol- 
untary military service. 

Being already available for use, it is not unnatural that 
these powers of government should be thought of as elements 
of immense possible utility in imposing a general peace upon 
the world; especially in connection with the like powers of 
other nations whose imperial policies, unrestrained by consti- 
tutional limitations, necesstate the forcible imposition of 
and also of civil obedience—over a great portion of 
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the earth's surface. It is, therefore, opportune to inquire if 
cooperation of this kind—that is, by armed force—by the 
United States entirely apart from its probable results, is 
warranted by the powers conferred upon the Government by 
the Constitution. 

Without entering minutely into the constitutional inter- 
pretation of the four powers just enumerated, it is evident 
from the circumstances of the time and the language in which 
they were accorded what their real purpose is. 


THE WAR POWER 


The power “to declare War” (Article I, Section 8, Para- 
graph 1), “to raise and support Armies” and “to provide 
and maintain a Navy” (Paragraphs 12 and 13) “to make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces” (Paragraph 14), and, finally, “to provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions” (Paragraph 15), 
is expressly delegated to Congress; but there is in the enu- 
meration of these provisions of the war power no intimation or 
ground of inference that they are to be employed for any 
purpose that does not involve the defense of a right or an 
interest of the United States. 


THE TAXING POWER 


The delegation of the taxing power to the United States 
Government expressly defines the purposes for which the 
Congress shall have power “to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 


“ 


Imposts and Excises.” These are, explicitly, “to pay the 
Debts and provide for the common Defence and general 
Welfare of the United States” (Section 8, Paragraph 1). 
As the support of the army and navy is derived wholly from 
public taxation, it is clear that the war power, as well as the 
taxing power itself, is intended to be employed solely in the 
interest of the United States, and not to settle the quarrel of 
other nations, or to supply their material need, at the expense 


of the taxpayers of the United States. 
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THE COMMERCE POWER 


The power ‘‘to regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, 
and among the several States’’ (Section 8, Paragraph 4), it 
may appear, can be employed in cooperation with other na- 
tions for the achievement and preservation of peace more 
freely than the military power, since its effects result chiefly 
from a refusal to deal with a nation whose conduct is not 
approved—a power essentially implied in the authority to 
regulate trade. It is, however, clear that the power to regu- 
late the commerce of the United States did not contemplate 
a compact with other nations for suppressing or controlling 
the trade of other nations by the use of armed force, in a 
situation where the rights of the United States are not 
directly involved. The suppression or destruction of another 
nation’s trade is an important auxiliary in the prosecution of 
war, and in fact is essentially an act of war. It is, therefore, 
subordinate to the war power and to the taxing power which 
supports it. 


THE DRAFTING POWER 


\s to the drafting power, it is to be noted that the militia 
may be called forth only for express purposes, namely, ‘‘to 
execute the Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections and 
repel Invasions.”’ 

There is in the Constitution of the United States no defini- 
tion of “invasion,” whether of territory or of rights. It would 
be absurd, however, to hold that only the invasion of territory 
is intended. Invasion begins wherever acts of war against the 
United States are begun by an aggressor—it may be on the 
high seas or beyond them. 

There has, no doubt, been a growth, as revealed in the 
procedure of the Great War, in the conception of the right of 
the Federal Government to secure involuntary military service 
through the exercise of the drafting” power. The power “to 
raise an army” would, however, be illusory and the power 
“to declare war’’ nugatory if, when in the judgment of Con- 
gress it was necessary, military service could not be compelled. 
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And yet it must be conceded that, to give effect to this power 
the nation must at the time be strongly disposed to permit its 
exercise or the drafting power would not prove effective. 
To pledge in advance the military cooperation of the United 
States in unforeseen and merely imaginary circumstances 
would therefore be a hazardous and probably an utterly im- 
practicable undertaking. Such a plan is, for this reason, 
to be excluded from any plan that is looking for general public 
approval. 

For this there is still more solid ground than the mere 
momentary will of the people. Dismissing all refinements, 
and coming at once to the core of the subject, the Constitu- 
tion, in conferring all these defensive powers upon Congress, 
nowhere contemplates wars of exploitation or the military 
pursuit of abstract ideas. Drawing potentially upon the 
resources of the people, the war power as delegated to Con- 
gress aims solely at protecting the rights of the people, and 
should protect them even against the vagaries of government 
itself. The Constitution presupposes for other nations the 
same privilege. The responsibilities of our Government are 
confined to its own people, and do not include the regulation 


of other governments. 
THE POWERS OF GOVERNMENT NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Responsibility for the proper exercise of the powers dele- 
gated to the Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States rests wholly and exclusively upon the public officers 
who are at the time charged with that exercise. That responsi- 
bility does not appear when a group of citizens attempts to 
intimidate the Congress by a threat to supersede it by a new 
election. It would be a violation of the oath of office for 
members of Congress, under this or any other form of duress, 
to transfer by legislation or otherwise the power to declare 
war, or to levy taxes, even to the President of the United 
States. A fortiori, it would be an unconstitutional act for the 
Congress to transfer that power, even temporarily or condi- 


tionally, to a council of state, or to a council of ambassadors, 
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or to any other individual or body of men, even thopgh ap- 
pointed by itself. 

Here then is a distinct and insurmountable obstacle to the 
practicability of any plan of cooperation by the United 
States with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace 
of the world, if such a plan should involve an engagement to 
place in the hands of any central body, or any international 
council of whatever character, even in the slightest degree, 
the control of any of these non-transferable powers. 


THE TREATY-MAKING POWER 


In considering the powers of possible cooperation with other 
nations possessed by the Government of the United States, 
the treaty-making power must not be overlooked. The exer- 
cise of this power is primarily a prerogative of the Executive, 
in whose hands is placed the guidance of the United States 
in its foreign relations. The President “shall have power, by 
and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur”’ 
(Article II, Section 2). 

Has this power to make treaties any linvts, or is it an 
unlimited prerogative? 

Beyond question, the making of treaties is intended to 
serve, and in no case to destroy or impair, the form of govern- 
ment that was ordained and established. The powers confided 
to the Congress as a whole were clearly not intended to be 
abandoned, vacated, diminished or transferred by the mere 
agreement of the President and two-thirds of the senators. 

There is then an obvious and indubitable limit to the extent 
of the treaty-making power. If we ask just where that limit is 
to be found, the plain answer is, in the declared purposes for 
which the Government was ordained and established, as enum- 
erated in the Preamble of the Constitution. 


‘ 


Whatever latitude may be offered by the “general welfare” 
clause in the Preamble and in the provision of the taxing 
power, where the expression also occurs, it is the welfare of the 


people of the United States and their posterity alone with 
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which we are here concerned. There is no authority in the 
Constitution to merge by treaty that welfare in the common 
welfare of the world, and thus to dissipate that heritage of 
“the Blessings of Liberty’”’ which it was the supreme end of 
this nation to secure. 

No plan to cooperate with other nations that surrenders 
to international communism the resources of the American 
people can ever be made practicable in the United States. 
No plan that bestows upon a super-government any of the 
powers expressly delegated by the Constitution to the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial departments of this Government 
should expect to receive the approval of the American people. 
To make such a transfer would be a revolutionary measure. 
All the powers of ultimate international decision must 
remain where the Constitution places them. 


MILITARY INTERVENTION A DETRIMENT TO PEACE 


It is a lesson of the world’s experience that it is in the inter- 
est of peace to localize as far as possible such armed conflicts as 
arise between nations. The right of intervention may, in 
certain circumstances, be conceded where a nation’s own peace 
is menaced by a war upon its borders; but participation in 
distant wars, where no national interest is involved, would 
tend only toward the spread of war and unnecessary prepara 
tion for war, and is essentially inimical to peace. 

The intervention of the United States in the affairs of Cuba 
stands out as a unique phenomenon in history. 

The war with Spain was fought to terminate what promised 
to be an endless attempt on the part of a foreign nation to 
repress the liberty of an American people over which, accord- 
ing to the political conceptions on which the American govern- 
ments are founded, it possessed no rightful control. It was a 
situation in which not only the peace but the responsibility 
of the United States to civilization was doubly involved; for 
the Monroe Doctrine, as a defensive policy of the United 
States, on the one hand justified intervention to protect Cuba 
from the continued oppression of a foreign power, and on the 
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other prohibited other foreign powers whose interests were 
involved from intervening on American territory. This double 
implication of our national policy created the duty of the 
United States to see that peace prevailed in Cuba; but, by 
the same logic, it set a limit to the duty and also to the right 
of non-American intervention. It declared to the world the 
principle of the geographic limitation of military responsi- 
bility. 

The Boer War and the war of Austria upon Serbia throw 
from different angles some light upon this principle. 

The war between Great Britain and the Boer republics 
furnishes a case which would have led to world-wide complica- 
tions if the general sympathy of the civilized world with the 
Boers had resulted in a general military intervention. 

As it is, the Boer governments have been superseded by a 
form of polity far more conducive to the prosperity and 
progress of South Africa, now almost an independent nation, 
than any military intervention of the powers would have been 
likely to produce. 

The same truth is illustrated from the opposite point of 
view in the attack of Austria upon Serbia, the ward of Russia, 
which was seen as an obstacle to the imperial ambitions of 
Austria. 

An incident that was far more appropriate for decision by 
the Court of Arbitration at The Hague, as Nicholas II 
ineffectually proposed, than for settlement by the sword, 
was destined by its tragic development, through the inter- 
vention of Germany, to plunge the whole world into war. 

If Russia and Austria had been allowed by Germany to 
settle the issue by themselves, it is highly probable that a 
solution could soon have been found, if not at The Hague, 
through the peaceful good offices of the great powers, as 
proposed by Sir Edward Grey. 

It is true that Germany demanded the localization of the 
war by confining it to Austria and Serbia, which would have 
resulted in the speedy subjugation of a small state by a 
great power. Russia, although averse to war and unprepared 
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for it, could not permit the total effacement of Serbia, and 
to avert it favored either an appeal to The Hague or a con- 


ference of the powers; but Germany treated both proposals 
with silent contempt and appeared “‘in shining armor”’ with a 
declaration of war on Russia while negotiations were still in 
progress. Both at St. Petersburg and at Vienna there was a 
good prospect of a peaceful agreement when the action of 
Germany precipitated the war, into which France was drawn 
automatically through the Franco-Russian Alliance, England 
by the invasion of Belgium and the danger to the Channel 
ports, Japan by her interests in the Far East, and finally the 
United States by the inhuman conduct of Germany in the 
war and the menace of triumphant German imperialism 
throughout the world. 


THE FALLACY OF MENACE 


It has been lightly said that if the League of Nations had 
existed in 1914 there would have been no war; the combined 
forces of Europe, under the direction of the League, it is 
asserted, would have prevented it. Had Great Britain, it has 
also been declared, frankly announced that she would be 
on the side of Russia and France, in case of German interven- 
tion in the Austro-Serbian affair, war would never have 
occurred. 

These assumptions are wholly gratuitous and misleading. 
After the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, M. Sazonoff urged 
upon the British Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan, that 
Great Britain could block the German menace by proclaiming 
complete solidarity with Russia and France, which he believed 
would avert war. 

Referring to this proposal, which Sir George with true 
diplomatic insight rejected, Mr. Asquith, the British Premier 
of that time, in his articles on The Genesis of the War, affirms 
that ‘‘no evidence of any value has been or can be adduced to 
prove that a threatening or even an uncompromising attitude 
on our part would have turned Germany and Austria from 
the path on which they had entered. On the contrary, the 
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evidence is all the other way.’’ And he proceeds to show 
that, without the complication of Great Britain’s interest by 
the invasion of Belgium and the menace to France’s ports and 
colonies, Great Britain would not have been justified in 
pledging support to Russia in a war with Germany, and 
without a united nation could not have fulfilled the pledge if 
it had been made. 

In fact, Great Britain has never interfered in the great wars, 
except when her vital interests have been affected, and there 


+ 


is no reason to believe that she would subject her people to 
the sacrifices of war for any other reason now. As Sir Edward 
Grey once declared, it is preposterous to suppose that British 
blood would ever flow merely to settle a Balkan quarrel. 
While Great Britain, from clear-sighted policy, has ab- 
stained from the enforcement of peace by the menace of war 
where her interests were not involved, the United States, aside 
from the question of policy, is inhibited from the enforcement 
of peace by war by the constitutional limitations in the nature 
of its government, which has no authority to pledge the 
national resources of the people for participation with other 
nations in future wars for the enforcement of universal peace. 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Unfortunately, in framing the Treaty of Versailles, the 
theory upon which the reorganization of the world proceeded 
was precisely the enforcement of peace by a permanent pre- 
ponderance of armed power as the background of its agree- 
ments. There was to be a preponderance of power so great 
that no nation would dare to challenge its opposition by resort- 
ing to war. Emanating, as this theory did, from a small group 
of ardent propagandists in the United States, it was assumed 
in Europe that this proposal involved not only the active 
participation of the American Government which propounded 
it, but also the chief responsibility for giving it effectiveness. 

This proposal was a complete reversal of the traditional 
policy of the United States, not only in relation to Europe, 
but even in our own hemisphere. The whole American experi- 
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ence has shown that peace is best promoted by not meddling 
in the affairs of other peoples. We have practiced this absten- 
tion in this hemisphere when our own peace and safety were 
not endangered, and through our leaving the American repub- 
lics to regulate their own affairs it has become a vast area 
of almost complete international peace. 

If we have sometimes been compelled to intervene, it has 
been chiefly to prevent meddling in the affairs of our neigh- 
bors by European powers anxious to employ their superior 
force for the accomplishment of their own ends. 

It has been the habit of Europeans to complain of the 
American revolutions as signs of an unsettled state of things 
which might be improved by their intervention; but these 
republics have attained a far greater security and stability 
than they could have acquired if they had been subject to 
European interference. All their battles put together would 
not make the equivalent of the Balkan Wars. 

It is the taxpayers who in the end will have to be called 
upon to approve any plan of cooperation with other nations 
to enforce the peace of the world by armies and navies. 
They are not likely to forget that their Government has not a 
dollar to give or to lend to any foreign government that is not 
taken from the pockets of the people, nor a soldier to use in 
the settlement of foreign quarrels who is not summoned 
from some peaceful home. 

For the reasons above stated it is illusory to expect that 
any plan of cooperation can be finally adopted that does not 
eliminate the pledge to use the Army and Navy of the United 
States to guarantee the peace of the world. 


II. THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE EXISTING 
MACHINERY FOR MAINTAINING PEACE 


It was not unnatural, perhaps, in 1918, to believe that a 
method that had brought a nominal peace to Europe by over- 
whelming the powers that had broken it could succeed, if 
perpetuated by a solemn compact, in preserving peace in the 


future. 
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Experience has shown, as a more careful analysis might 
at the time have disclosed, that when the common danger 
was ended it was chiefly the separate national interests that 
survived the victory. 

After concluding the sanguinary period of the war by the 
Armistice, on November 11, 1918, the victors convoked at 
Paris a peace conference, the double object of which was: 
(1) to impose conditions of peace upon the vanquished enemy, 
and (2) to reorganize the world by a political compact in such 
a manner as to provide for the world’s future peace. This 
second object was believed to have been accomplished by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, an international constitu- 
tion incorporated as an inseparable part of the Treaty of 
Versailles and other treaties, and designed to mature and pre- 
serve their fruits. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


From the conditions in which the Conference of Paris was 
called it was impossible that this assembly, some of whose 
members were just emerging into statehood as a result of the 
war, and some of them awaiting with anxiety the will of the 
victors to decide their fate, should act in any democratic 
fashion, or upon the lines of the older diplomacy, by which 
all states were considered juridically equal. 

From the point of view of terminating a victorious war, 
the principal allied and associated powers were entirely 
within their rights in imposing and executing a punitive 
peace. But from the point of view of a permanent reorganiza- 
tion of the world in the interest of peace, the form of organiza- 
tion required to be based upon a broader and firmer founda- 
tion than a compact of mutual armed protection. In order to 
establish an adequate organization for future peace it was 
necessary to provide a place which the vanquished as well as 
the victors could accept and occupy with honor. 

So far as the Covenant of the League of Nations is an 
exclusive military alliance, explicitly laying down conditions 
in which a state of war would automatically be resumed or 
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initiated, and in which all the members of the League would 
be automatically involved [Article XVI of {the Covenant], 
the League was, in principle, not an organization for strictly 
peaceful development, but an arrangement to prevent the 
occurrence of a local war by the menace of a general war to 


suppress it. 

Without going more deeply into the nature of the Covenant, 
which obliged the members of the League either to engage in 
war without a specific declaration or to declare war in con- 
tingent circumstances, it is evident that the Government of 
the United States could not, in conformity with its constitu- 
tional obligations, accept unreserved membership in this 
alliance; the main purpose of which was to preserve and per- 
petuate the decisions of the Supreme Council, originally 
composed of ten, and at times of only three, representatives 
of the victors in the war. Articles X, XI and XVI, besides 
other obligations, explicit or implied, were seen to be insur- 
mountable barriers to participation in the League on the part 
of the United States. Efforts to remove these barriers by 
means of reservations were found to be unavailing, and not 
only the decision of the Senate but the ‘‘solemn referendum” 
invoked in an appeal to the electorate definitely determined 
the abstention of the United States from acceptance of the 


Covenant. 
REJECTION OF THE LEAGUE 


So long as the question of the United States’ entering 
the League of Nations continues to be pressed, so long will 
it be necessary to remind the people of the United States why 
that proposal can never receive the approval of a united nation 
unless the Covenant is profoundly altered. Majorities are 
incalculable, but there will always remain in the United States 
an opposition to the acceptance of obligations which the 
Constitution of the United States does not authorize the 
Government to lay upon the people and to bind upon posterity. 

It has sometimes been assumed and asserted that if other 
nations can participate in such a compact the United States 
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can do so also, The primary error in this assumption is that 
it fails to distinguish between a government of delegated and 
limited powers, like that of the United States, and those gov- 
ernments in which the whole volume of sovereignty is inherent. 
The British Parliament may make any law it pleases, because, 
with the king, it is a sovereign body with unlimited authority. 
It was never intended by the founders of the American Union 
that such absolute authority should have any place in it. On 
the contrary, by delegating only certain limited powers and 
reserving all others to the states or to the people—in whom 
alone sovereignty is recognized as residing—it was designed 
to eliminate all absolutism from government. It is one of the 
chief blessings which the American Constitution assures to 
posterity, that there is in the Government of the United States 
no authority to contract away, in the interest of other nations, 
the lives and the property of American citizens in the attempt 
to settle their quarrels or to prevent them from fighting for 
what they consider their rights, if they choose to do so. 


THE LEAGUE’S COURT 


Though the United States by a long series of arbitration 
treaties, by the conventions of The Hague and by its efforts 
to establish an international court of justice, which it was the 
first nation in the world officially to propose, is fully com- 
mitted to the principle of the judicial settlement of disputes, 
its relation to the so-called Permanent Court of International 
Justice established by the League of Nations cannot be prop- 
erly considered without taking into account the connection of 
that Court with the League. 

It is established beyond controversy: 

(1) That the Court derives its authority primarily from the 
Covenant of the League and from legislation by the Council 
and Assembly of the League, by which its judges are chosen, 
paid and constituted a court; 

(2) That the Statute of the Court does not embody the 
most important recommendations of the committee of jurists 
consulted by the League; 








(3) That all the nations thus far participating in the Court 
do so, without exception, explicitly in the terms of the Proto- 
col, as Members of the League; 

(4) That the Covenant of the League, embodying a wholly 
new system of international relations, is the fundamental 
law for this Court when the Council or Assembly seeks its 
opinion; and 

(5) That the United States can have no part in the election 
of judges, unless its representatives sit for that purpose with 
the Council and the Assembly—that is, with the League. 

It is therefore at least problematical if the Government of 
the United States can consistently participate in the so-called 
Permanent Court of International Justice, so long as it retains 
its present exclusive relations to the League and its Covenant. 


THE RELATION OF THE COURT TO PEACE 


So far as any plan to cooperate with other nations to achieve 
and preserve the peace of the world is concerned, it is clear that 
the League’s Court has but slight relation to the peace of the 
world. The reasons for this are: 

(1) That the Statute of the Court does not bind the govern- 
ments to submit any case unless they choose to do so; 

(2) That not even all the justiciable cases—that is, cases 
that can be settled by law—can be brought before the Court 
by the State whose rights are violated; 

(3) That there is therefore no sure redress through the 
Court against the illegal conduct of a State that prefers to 
decide a dispute for itself by its superior force; 

(4) That the condition of international law is at present so 
incomplete that it does not afford the necessary clear rules of 
action by which many important differences can be judicially 
adjudicated; 

(5). That the League of Nations has rejected the American 
proposal, sustained by its own Committee of Jurists, for the 
revision and improvement of international law; 

6) That if strictly legal cases cannot be brought to trial 
by a nation that is wronged, there is little prospect that cases 
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where great national interests are involved which might lead 
to war will be submitted to the Court. 

It may therefore be concluded that the pretension that the 
League’s Court is in any way more of a law court than the 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration, in which the United 
States is a member, or that it offers any greater security of 
peace, is entirely illusory. To this must be added that the 
Covenant of the League, which is a fundamental law for the 
League’s Court, in Article XX is accepted as “abrogating 
all obligations or understandings inter se which are inconsistent 
with the terms thereof’’—thus substituting this compact for 
the rules of international law not in harmony with it, and 


making the Covenant the determining standard. 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCES 


The two conferences held at The Hague in 1899 and 1907 
were designed to remedy the uncertainty of international 
rules of action by the gradual embodiment of definite prin- 
ciples of the law of nations in formal treaties, which, after 
their ratification, would bind the ratifying governments to 
observe their provisions. Thus there was begun the formation 
of a corpus juris which in time might result in a system of 
voluntarily accepted rules of action in the light of which a 
government could know in advance what would be judged 
internationally legal, and a court could find a solid basis for 
declaring the law. 

Unhappily, the temper of the war period caused the equable 
development of law and judicial adjudication to be disregarded, 
and the enforcement of peace by the combination of armed 
power was conceived of as a substitute for law and court 
decisions. There is in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
no‘provision for the improvement of international law and 
not even any clear mention of it as a binding rule. The recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Jurists that conferences be 
held for the clarification and extension of international law, 
to which reference has been made as originally an American 
proposal, was rejected by the Council and Assembly of the 
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League in legislating upon the Statute of the Court. It is 
impossible to escape the inference that, in place of the method 
of improving international law by the conference of jurists, 
it is intended that the Court shall be guided by the quasi 
legislation of the Council and the Assembly, which are merely 
political bodies. When it is asserted that such quasi legislation 
does not become effective unless the members of the League 
accept it, it requires to be recalled that, after all, the Council 
and the Assembly, as closed and exclusive bodies, are not 
competent to make international law, which is the business 
of the whole society of sovereign states. 


A SUPERGOVERNMENT 


At this point a fundamental principle of vast consequence 
comes into view: A court which judges without defined and 
accepted law, merely in accordance with its own sense of 
fitness or the decrees of a political body, is in its very nature a 
supergovernment, for it does not merely declare the law, which 
is the proper business of a court, but makes the law by its own 
unregulated action. 

On the other hand, a court which bases its decisions upon 
definite rules of action, voluntarily agreed upon or accepted by 
the litigants, has none of the qualities of a supergovernment. 
In adhering to such a court there is no surrender or transfer of 
a nation’s sovereignty, which by its own acceptance of a rule 
of action has simply expressed the sovereign will to observe 
the law thus agreed upon. 

The problem of enforcement is closely bound up with this 
distinction. To enforce upon a people a law that it has not 
accepted but which is merely the decree of an arbitrary body 
—especially a court composed almost exclusively of foreigners 
representing various forms of jurisprudence—would inevitably 
require a strong executive, and even armed force. But a 
judicial declaration of a clear law that has been voluntarily 
accepted and ratified by its own lawmaking body possesses a 
different character. The enforcement of such a law is an 
obligation undertaken by all parties in the voluntary estab- 
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lishment of the law itself. Each nation in this case, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, is judged by its own law and not by an 
arbitrary or unknown rule. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXECUTION 


In the last analysis, it is the problem of execution which 
constitutes the chief difficulty in any compact for the preser- 
vation of peace, whatever its nature may be. Will the signa- 
tories of a treaty keep faith? That is the capital question. 

If they will, it is better to eliminate the forcible execution of 
a treaty and trust to the national honor; for, if the national 
honor can be relied upon, force is superfluous and may as well 
be dispensed with. 

If, on the other hand, national honor cannot be relied upon, 
and military force must be depended upon to enforce inter- 
national obligations, treaties are mere scraps of paper, and 
covenants also, unless there exists somewhere some military 
force that can, in case of default, be made effective. 

It is important in this connection to keep ourselves reminded 
that a nation that will not obey a law or keep a contract it 
has freely accepted, will not take the trouble to make war in 
another’s interest, where its own interest is not directly 
involved. A compact to enforce peace has therefore no more 
value from the point of view of honor than a compact to keep 
the peace. It has the additional handicap, when it comes to 
the question of action, that going to war where no national 
interest is directly affected is an expensive and unpopular 
undertaking, and is likely to be postponed as much as _ possible 
for shifty reasons. 

We are then forced back to this, that nations that are not 
ready voluntarily to accept and obey just laws cannot be 
depended upon for any guaranties of peace. Basing their 
action solely upon national interest, as they conceive it, and 
not upon uniform principles of justice, national interest will 
eventually control, and all pledges will be evaded. Each 
nation, or at most each group of nations, will enforce its own 


peace, but will not sacrifice its own aims for world peace. 
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From this we are entitled to conclude that the only hope 
for the peace of the world lies in the growth of the juristic 
sense and the disposition to be governed by law. This marks 
out the only end for which an intelligent internationalism can 
work—the abolition of war through the establishment of law 


and obedience to it. 

While awaiting this consummation a wise nation will look 
well to its own defense, leaving the unwise nations to learn, 
through the bitter experience from which wisdom proceeds, 
that justice is the supreme interest of mankind. 


TREATIES OF ARBITRATION 


It is singular that those who insist upon adherence by the 
United States to the so-called permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice not only overlook the fact that the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration established by The Hague Conven- 
tions, as a result of an initiative by the American Govern- 
ment, is a law court to the extent that the development of 
international law permits any international court to be, but 
the equally important fact that the United States is bound by 
a greater number of treaties of arbitration than any other 
great power, and through them is pledged to submit to inter- 
national settlement a wider and more inclusive class of cases 
than the Statute of the League’s Court requires. So far as 
cooperation with other nations to achieve and preserve the 
peace of the world has relation to the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, it may be said with confidence that the 
United States is surpassed by no one of the great powers in its 
present commitment to make use of the existing machinery of 
peace. The Covenant of the League of Nations is not more 
inclusive of differences to be arbitrated than the treaties of the 
United States with other nations, and it does not bind the 
members to resort to the League’s Court. The terms of the 
Covenant are: ‘‘For the consideration of any such dispute the 
court of arbitration to which the case is referred shall be 
the court agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated 
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in any convention existing between them’”’ [Article 13. Para- 
graph 3.] 


II]. THE ExTENT TO WHICH THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
BE ESTEEMED RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PEACE OF THE 
WoRLD 


A compact to enforce peace by armed power, whatever 
form it may assume, is essentially a participation in the crea- 
tion of a supergovernment; for, however it may be disguised, 
the right to impose peace by force is by its nature a govern- 
mental right. Any form of power that undertakes to enforce 
peace by such means as it deems suitable and effective is 
clearly a government in control over other governments, and 
thus a supergovernment. 

If a government enters into a compact with other govern- 
ments to establish such control, it becomes a participant in 
the establishment of a supergovernment. If, in addition, the 
operation of that control is automatic, and does not require 
the independent decision of the participating governments in 
circumstances that may arise, the participating governments, 
having transferred their powers of action to the mechanism 
they have helped to create, are themselves subject to the auto- 
matic action of the supergovernment they have thus 
established. 

The setting up of such a power, if it extends over other 
nations, can be justified only by invoking responsibility for 
universal peace. The question therefore arises, How far is 
any national government responsible for the peace of the 


world? 
NATIONAL RESFONSIBILITY 


The question is not to be answered by a dogmatic assertion 
of unlimited responsibility. There is, in the very nature of 
responsibility, a limit to it. There is no responsibility where 
there is no corresponding power of action. No individual, and 
no government or people, is responsible for what cannot be 
controlled. 
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A national government may be held responsible for what 
happens within its own jurisdiction, and to a certain degree for 
what is done within the radius of its legitimate influence. 
Prolonged war upon a nation’s borders may rightly be sup- 
pressed in the interest of its own peace, and a government may 
reasonably be held responsible in the general interest of 
civilization if it permits a permanent state of disorder to exist 
upon its frontiers. When a territory becomes a seat of brig- 
andage and there is no government within its limits to which 
an effectual appeal can be made, and especially when distant 
governments, acting in the interest of their commerce, may 
feel called upon to intervene, it becomes the plain duty of a 
strong government to act in the interest of its own peace, as 
in the case of Cuba; but until recent times it has never been 
suggested that the United States is to be charged with the duty 
of policing the whole world in the interest of world peace. 
It is only under an abnormal stress of emotion produced by 
the horrors of war that such a responsibility has even been 
imagined. 

There are, it is true, other than purely emotional grounds 
for trying to persuade the American people that they are 
responsible for the economic distress as well as the peace of 
other and even distant nations. When subjected to analysis, 
such conceptions as credits, markets and exchange are brought 
to the surface, and it is thus disclosed that behind the appeal 
to the generosity of our people to make themselves responsible 
and to intervene, economic self-interests which do not think 
it dishonorable to draw upon the resources of the whole people 
to advance their private schemes of trade are seen to be active. 

In the presence of these efforts to coin into private profits 
the American sentiments of humanity, it should never be for- 
gotten that, apart from its constitutional limitations, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has no charity fund upon which 
it can draw to aid even the genuinely unfortunate nations to 
purchase American goods. : 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEACE 
To establish the responsibility of the United States for the 
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peace of the world, it would be necessary to show that the 
Government of the United States is in a position, both by the 
powers delegated to it and the resources at its command, and 
also by a certain reciprocity of obligations, to preserve the 
world’s peace. There can be no merely unilateral obligation. 
Whatever responsibility for peace there is, outside of the 
conduct and jurisdiction of each nation, is evidently a divided 
responsibility. It rests upon all alike. 

What just proportion falls upon the United States? 

One thing is certain: The rest of the world will rigorously 
hold the United States responsible not only for every obli- 
gation freely undertaken but for much more besides. There 
are those who would hold the United States responsible for 
the damages done by our artillery in France, for interfering 
with the national interests in the Paris Conference, for the 
unfortunate results of the peace, and for not liquidating the 
war by a general renunciation of indebtedness. 

How is our obligation to be measured if not by the common 
standard by which other nations measure theirs? What is 
that standard? Primarily it is their interest in their own 
peace. Why may that not be our measure of obligation also? 


THE INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

We have an interest in peace, but it diminishes directly as 
the distance from any possible scene of strife. Our interest is, 
therefore, primarily geographical. We are interested first of all 
in the peace of the American hemisphere. We can best pre- 
serve it by justice to our neighbors, by cooperation with them 
in all legitimate ways, and by warning off the interference of 
the rest of the world in American affairs of a political nature. 

There is, however, another form of interest. It is psycho- 
logical. We have an interest in the friendship of other peoples. 
This has two sources: One is in our own conduct, the other 
is in their expectations. It is not so much from what we have 
done that we are to expect the continuance of the friendship 
of other nations as from what they desire us to do in the fu- 
ture. The moment we have done all that is desired, the 
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moment we have allied ourselves too closely with any nation, 
the moment we are too weak to be of help, we shall find that 
the friendship of other nations is for us to seek, and that it 
does not flow to us spontaneously. 

Our supreme interest, therefore, is to treat all nations 
with equal justice; and that we may do this without fear we 
must be both free and strong. 


OUR BEST COOPERATION 

As for our cooperation with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace of the world, we can offer it most effectively 
not by promises but by procedure. We should apply in our 
foreign relations the principles that have made us great as 
a nation. These are: (1) The recognition of inherent rights in 
states as well as in individuals; (2) the establishment of re- 
spect for these rights in the form of voluntarily accepted law; 
(3) the equality of all before the law; (4) a court, accessible to 
all, on equal terms, where rights may be defended against an 
aggressor; (5) reliance upon the growth of public opinion for 
the enforcement of court decisions. 

From this statement it would appear that the principal 
avenue of approach for cooperation with other nations would 
be along the line of development of world law. This was in a 
fair condition of progress when, in 1914, it was interrupted, 
as we have seen, by an effort to solve the problem of world 
peace through a political combination, supported by a wholly 
imaginary armed power. We have learned that no nation has 
felt prepared actually to use its armed forces—the employ- 
ment of which was contemplated and pledged in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations—except for the defence of its own 
interests or the interests of those with whom it was united 
by a particular alliance; and we have seen the conception on 
which the League of Nations was founded transformed by the 
proposal that only those nations which are by their situation 
in space peculiarly subject to the danger of invasion should be 
expected to give mutual guaranties. This proposal, which is 
still under discussion, is a complete surrender of the idea that 
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the United States, for example, is responsible for the peace 
of Europe. It is the distinct assertion of a doctrine of limited 
responsibility and reciprocal guaranties. 

As the United States is not ina position of danger from 
immediate neighbors and is itself no menace to any of them, 
its responsibility for world peace would seem to be limited 
to (1) just conduct in foreign relations; (2) insistence that 
foreign intervention be excluded from this hemisphere; (3) 
continuation of the leadership which its past has thrust upon 
it in further developing world law; and (4) the free expression 
of American opinion regarding questions of international 
ethics. If public opinion is to exert any influence, it must be 
expressed without fear. But only a strong nation will have 
the courage to express with freedom its moral convictions. 


WORLD LAW 


This last duty may well take the form of an effort to induce 
the League of Nations to permit the League’s Court to be 
transformed into a World Court and to obtain the continua- 
tion of The Hague Conferences with special reference to the 
perfecting of international law as a system to be applied by 
the World Court as it is developed. Compulsory jurisdiction 
might perhaps well be suspended until the rules of law are 
more clearly defined, but with the understanding that all 
strictly justiciable questions are to be adjudicated. The 
world would thus have as much peace as it is prepared for 
and as the great powers would permit. 

““As much peace as the world is prepared for and as the 
great powers would permit’’—for there are many possibilities 
of war in the treaties of peace and in the policies of the great 
powers as well as in the animosities of the small ones, 


PARTICIPATION IN COUNCIL 


There is much room therefore for future conciliation. How 
far the United States should participate in any council deal- 
ing with European peace isa serious problem. Undoubtedly 
this Government should be represented wherever its interests 
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are under discussion, and it would be an act of folly to oppose 
this through any prejudice against any consultative body, 
whatever it might be. It would be humiliating to think that 
the United States could not be represented by a spokesman 
wherever the interests of this country are to be decided, so 
long as those interests are real. The discussion of purely 
European matters, however, involves great dangers. To give 
advice is to assume responsibility, and to assume responsibil- 
ity is to create an obligation. After the Conference of Paris, 
there should be no need of further enlightenment on this 
subject. 

American interests are everywhere where trade and com- 
merce penetrate. Where there are responsible governments 
these interests can be protected through ordinary diplomatic 
intercourse, except in cases where international combinations 
are forming and agreements are being drawn. There not the 
unofficial, but the official observer should be on hand, but 
with a carefully limited latitude of action. When it comes to 
the weaker nations—the nations that are not dealt with, but 
dealt about—there also the United States should always be 
on the spot in the person of a discreet but responsible 
representative. 

Such are some of the considerations that must be taken into 
account when it is proposed to form a plan for the cooperation 
of the United States with other nations to achieve and pre- 
serve the peace of the world. No purely subjective scheme 
will have any value. If a plan is to become practicable, it 
must be of a nature to receive general support not only by the 
people and Government of the United States but in other 
countries also. What should be aimed at is a union of wills 
for peace. Nor should it be overlooked that no nation is dis- 
posed to act against its own interest and that national inter- 
ests are not only different but often conflicting. Not only so, 
nations are composite personalities, very unequal in their 
characteristics and aspirations, as well as in their ideals and 
their power to realize them. There is only one respect in which 
sovereign states are equal—that is in the realm of right and 
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law. There magnitude and power are extraneous. The cen- 
tral problem is therefore to extend that realm and to define 
it. That is the work of conferences; for law in its modern 
sense is not a rule of action imposed by a superior upon an 
inferior, but a system of freely accepted rules to which justice 
requires a pledge of obedience. 

One other consideration should not pass without notice. 
Cooperation is essentially multilateral and reciprocal. It 
can occur therefore only where there is a general willingness 
to cooperate and when the conditions are favorable for coop- 
eration. No plan, even if inherently practicable and officially 
adopted, can become effective until the nations are ready to 
act upon it. Cooperation, therefore, is not merely a form of 
procedure by the United States alone; it is of necessity action 
in association with other nations that are prepared and dis- 
posed to act in an honorable and effectual manner for the 
good of all. 
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